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lying, cowering round small fires, seldom moving, always
silent.
On first meeting this stream of prisoners we had
thought it possible that some might attack us. We car-
ried our weapons in our hands, ready to shoot or cut
down the first who approached us. As group after group
passed by us, and we found ourselves unmolested, un-
noticed, these apprehensions vanished. In their place
there stole over us a feeling of great horror. The rain
continued to fall in torrents, and as we advanced the
conflagration began to show through the veil of cloud.
The black sky before us became faintly white, the white
increased to a rosy tint, which gradually spread over all
that portion of the heaven. It became brighter as we
went on, and presently was interspersed by tall streaks
of redder light, as if flames were shooting up behind,
and occasionally blurred coruscations, as of showers of
sparks.
The scene was that which painters and poets de-
pict for the infernal regions. There was the black gloom,
the lurid glare, the phantoms, the clanking chains ; and
over us some of the awe of the shadow of death, for our
prospect of reaching Agra appeared now but faint. The
rain fell in a ceaseless patter; our horses as they moved
through the pools on the surface dashed aside the water
in a monotonous splash. I was very tired. I was be-
coming drowsy. Fatigued and sleepy the imagina-
tion ceased to be quite under control. As I half dozed
the impression came over me that we had really entered
the place of punishment, that the figures passing beside
me were the condemned souls. It required some effort
of the will to shake off the idea.
Presently an incident occurred that effectually aroused'
me. We passed a village, a little beyond we came to a